Considered as an Economic Question.                     8J

to nobody. Society is therefore compelled to make some choice
as to the way in which dominion. o\er it shall be exercised.
We have already intimated that in ancient communities a
series of events in no wise connected with economic science
actually determined this choice. But it is at least an interest-
ing speculation to try to ascertain how economic science would
have solved the question.

The principle has been already laid down, that the expend-
iture of labour and capital in improvement is what gives a
claim to permanent interest in land. It is admitted that se-
curity of tenure is an indispensable condition oven of pi event-
ing deterioration In order that the land may give an equable
supply of its produce, it must be kept from being exhausted ;
and this alone demands skill, outlay, and labour, A fortiori,
greater skill, greater outlay, and greater labour, are required,
if increasing supplies are to be procured. Our problem is to
determine in what way the greatest efficiency is to be attained
for these.

The persons actually and directly engaged in the cultivation
of the soil may be divided into two classes: capitalists culti-
vating with the assistance of hired labour, and labourers culti-
vating with capital which they either find for themselves or
borrow from a capitalist. The former class is most commonly
found in connexion with proprietors of large estates. The
capitalist who engages in the cultivation of land by means of
hired labour, is usually called a fanner; and if he pays rent
for his land, he is a tenant fermer.

The labourer who supplies or borrows his cultivating capital,
is usually called a peasant We shall use the words farmer, or
capitalist farmer, and peasant, as strictly as we can in these senses.
Now, it is clear that both farmer and peasant, whether direct te-
nants of the State, or tenants of private landlords, may hold for a
term, or at will; or the law may be so constructed that the culti-
vator, be he capitalist or peasant, should himself be proprietor.
It is easy enough to understand that the closer the status of the
cultivator approaches to that of proprietor, or, in other words, the
greater the fixity of his tenure, the greater security there is, not
only for the comfort of the cultivator himself, but for the good-
aess of his husbandry, provided that other social and economic
conditions be not hostile and sufficiently strong to defeat the ten-
dency of permanent tenure. For example, if a cultivator be
in possession under a long lease, or in perpetuity, of sufficient
land to maintain himself and his immediate family in comfort,